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For “* The Friend.” 


The Way to leave a Family in Easy Circum- 
stances. 


of wealth, it may be supposed that we gene- 
rally consider the comforts of life as inti- 
mately associated with the possession of pro- 
perty. Few parents, however large their 
possessions, when they come to make their 
final arrangements, appear to apprehend that 
their children may possibly be injured, or 
rendered uncorsfortable by being left too rich. 
Yet how often do we see families apparently 
ruined by extensive possessions. 

The philanthropic Benezet was much op- 
posed to the practice, and desirous to discou- 
rage his friends from falling into it, of labour- 
ing to accumulate large estates for the next 
generation. His long experience and careful 
observations of men and manners, in the 
flourishing city of Philadelphia, had convinced 
him, that the most useful members of civil 
and religious society, were generally those 
who inherited but moderate estates from their 
ancestors. What he observed during the 
eighteenth century, is still observable in the 
nineteenth. And we may readily perceive 
that those circumstances, and that education, 
which render a man most useful to others, 
are very likely to promote his own comfort. 

We may discover in the constitution of 
nature and the composition of man, some 
very striking intimations of the absurdity of 
labouring for great accumulations. In regard 
to the first it is observable that a large part 
of our daily provision is of too perishable a 
nature to be long preserved. In the prayer 
which our Saviour taught his disciples. they 
were instructed to. petition for their daily 
bread ; not to. ask for provision to serve them 
a year. Though this may be fairly consi- 
dered as relating, more particularly, to spi- 
ritual bread, yet it furnishes a salutary inti- 
mation of our daily dependence upon the 
Divine bounty for our physical supplies. As 
our supplies of every kind are susceptible of 
preservation during a short time, without 





























perceptible diminution or injury, nature seems | Large business requires capacities of which 
thus to instruct us in the expediency of making | many are destitute, who nevertheless are quite 
a moderate and no more than a moderate pro- | capable of acquiring habits of expense which 
vision for the future. Our Lord’s declaration, | nothing but a very extensive business can 
the poor we have always with us, is a philo-| support. The distress which is entailed upon 
sophical as well as evangelical truth. It is| such families, when the supply is cut off, must 
not in the nature of things that more than aj be appalling. A family with a slender in- 
few should be rich. Abject poverty, however,| come, and at the same time inured to the 
does not appear to be the necessary lot of the | habits of luxury, and with all the sensibility 
generality of mankind. In this favoured land, | of pride, is poor indeed. 

at least, it seldom comes without a vicious| My readers may possibly conclude that I 
origin. Yet here, and every where else, a }am rather teaching the way in which a family 
very moderate share of wealth is all that the| may be made uncomfortable, than fulfilling 
general mass of mankind can possibly acquire. | the promise implied by the line at the head 


Admit this unquestionable fact, and another of this article. How then can a father leave 

There are probably few parents in the | equally unquestionable, that the order of na-| his children in a comfortable situation? I an- 
world who do not desire to leave their child- | ture is fixed by a perfectly wise and benevo-| swer, the first and most essential requisite is 
ren in comfortable circumstances. And from | lent Being, and the conclusion readily follows, |to establish virtuous principles, and correct 
the ardour usually displayed in the acquisition | that people may be comfortable with a very | moral habits in his family. The declaration 


moderate share of the world’s goods. 


some of its forms, is the unavoidable doom of 
man. Activity is as necessary to secure our 
moral as our physical health. Such as are 


relieved from the necessity of exertion to, 


procure the comforts and conveniences of 
life, if they do not engage in the pursuits of 
science, or employ themselves in promoting 
the comforts of others, are liable to fall into 
habits of dissipation or of listless inactivity, 





in which the very weight of existence is bur- 
den enough to bear. 

If we look abroad into the world with a 
view of discovering what part of the human 
family appear to be the most comfortable, we 
shall unquestionably find them amongst those 
who are in possession of moderate estates, 
whose industry and prudence, under the smiles 
of a benevolent Providence, keep their sup- 
plies equal to their demands. It is not diffi- 
cult to perceive that they who are exerting 
all the powers of body and mind to enhance 
their possessions, are far from being the hap- 
piest, even when their efforts are successful. 
Such a pursuit frequently requires a sacrifice 
of the finer sensibilities. Something must be 
done or omitted which a delicate conscience 
cannot quite approve. 

But great acquisitions, even when. no sacri- 
fice of principle has been required in their 
attainment, are frequently destructive to the 
comfort of families. Habits of expense are 
apt to creep insensibly into the domestic ar- 
rangements, which demand extraordinary sup- 
plies. These habits probably fix upon all the 
members of the family, and remain when the 
estates are divided. Hence an apparent ne- 
cessity of engaging in business sufficiently 
productive to support these expensive habits. 





\of our Saviour, when he taught the people 

The decree pronounced upon the father of | 
our race, that in the sweat of his face he should | 
eat his bread, stands substantially unrepealed | 
in relation to ali his posterity. Labour in| 


on the mount, not to indulge an improper 
anxiety on account of the needful accommo- 
dations of life, ought to be deeply engraven 
on the youthful mind. Seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you. 

When the patriarch Jacob was on his way 
to Paudan-aram, and about to engage in a new 
scene of life, he made a promise which plainly 
indicated that he was not a stranger to the 
principles afterwards inculcated in the ser- 
mon on the mount. If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my father’s house 
in peace, then shall the Lord be my God. 
And the same venerable patriarch, when 
near the close of life, could gratefully ac- 
knowledge that his God before whom his 
fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, had fed 
him all his life long unto that day. 

If parents are happy enough to establish in 
the minds of their children a firm and abiding 
regard to their religious duties, the task of 
instructing them on other points essential to 
their comfort will be greatly facilitated. 

A second point which ought to claim the 
sedulous attention of parents, is to fix in the 
minds of their children a due regard to the 
value of time. This point is generally too 
little observed in the education of children, 
as well as in the practice of adults. When 
William Penn, who was unquestionably from 
early life a man of unusual application, had 
arrived nearly at his fiftieth year, he gave aa 
opinion, that if he had his life to live over 
again, he would, with God’s grace, not only 
serve him, but his neighbour and himself bet- 
ter than he had done, and have some years of 
his time to spare.* Yet he had probably 





* See preface to his Reflections and Maxims. 
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laboured more, and to greater effect, for the 
promotion of religion and the improvement of 
man, than most others, even of the most con- 
scientious class, have done in the longest life. 
Still such was his view of the value of time 
when it was past. 

A mode of establishing in the youthful 
mind a proper estimate of the value of time, 
is to allot some useful employment to each 
portion of it. As every engagement, whether 
of labour or study, becomes oppressive when 
continued too long, relaxation is indispensable. 
But relaxation does not necessarily imply 
idleness. A change of employment is all that 
is requisite. A recess from study may be 
properly appropriated to some productive la- 
bour; and the intervals of labour may be 
applied to the cultivation of the mind. When 
a taste for mental improvement has been at- 
tained, and the habit acquired of devoting all 
the leisure moments to study and reading, it 
is astonishing how much knowledge may be 
attained in a few years, even by those whose 
circumstances demand a great part of their 
time in Jaborious occupations. Numerous 
instances might be adduced in illustration of 
this. ‘The philosophic Franklin was one; 
Ferguson, the son of a Scotish peasant, was 
another. The late Nathaniel Bowditch was a 
remarkable one. The public have been re- 
cently amused with the narrative of a young 
man who acquired a number of languages 
while labouring in a blacksmith’s shop. There 
are so many ways in which a young man with 
a cultivated mind may improve his condition 
in the world, and contribute to the comfort of 
others, that no parent who regards the future 
prospects of his children ought to neglect the 
improvement of their mental powers. Estates 
may be lost by oversights in trade, or swept 
away y the knavery of others, but the trea- 
sures of the understanding are not dissipated 
by a change in the market or the insolvency 
of dealers. 

A third important ingredient in the com- 
position of habits is frugality. It has been 
justly observed that nearly, if not quite, every 
man who has acquired a considerable estate, 
has been a man of frugal habits. However 
ens a man’s business may be, if his 

abits and those of his family are expensive 
the profits of his profession or merchandise 
are likely to melt imperceptibly away, and 
leaye nothing behind them. If frugality is 
needful for those who are in profitable busi- 
ness, it is of course still more imperative up- 
on the one whose income is necessarily small. 

Frugality, if not properly itself a virtue, 
may be safely pronounced an auxiliary to 
virtue. Profusion often leads to embarrass- 
ment, and persons who become involved in 
difficulty are in danger of resorting to expe- 
dients which are not strictly just, for relief. It 
is hard, says Dr. Franklin, for an empty bag 
to stand upright. And it is certainly much 
less difficult for one in easy circumstances, 
than for one embarrassed, to be rigidly just. 

To relieve the distressed, to feed the hun- 
gry, and to clothe the naked, are among the 
noblest employments of man; yet how many 
do we find who seldom enjoy this luxury, be- 
cause they have nothing to spare. The man 
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whose whole attention is absorbed in providing | and habit for performing the civil and reli. 


for himself and his family loses a large part| gious duties belonging to their station in the 


of the enjoyment of life. The circumstances 
which close the hand against the claims of 
distress, are very likely to harden the mind 
against the feelings of sympathy. If those 
who are not rich desire to cherish the emo- 
tions of benevolence, let them limit their own 
expenditures sufficiently within their income 
to leave something for the assistance of the 
needy. Those who have been remarkable 
for their liberal donations in aid of the dis- 
tressed, have been generally if not always 
examples of frugality in their own expenses. 
The late Richard Reynolds, whose charitable 
donations amounted almost to a princely 
estate, was remarkably frugal in his own ex- 
penditures. ‘The same may be said of the 
benevolent Howard, and still more emphati- 
cally of that personification of benevolence, 
Anthony Benezet. If parents desire that 
their children should enjoy the luxury of do- 
ing good, let them early in life teach them 
frugality. 

A third point of importance in the educa- 
tion of children, to prepare them for passing 
comfortably through this troublesome world, 
is io instruct them in business of which they 
are capable. As the world is, the various 
professions, it appears, must be filled. The 
mercantile world must absorb a portion of 
the rising generation. The learned profes- 
sions must receive their share. But those 
who literally eat their bread in the sweat of 
their face must constitute the mass of man- 
kind. And these, after all, are the bone and 
muscle of the community. Merchants, doc- 
tors, and lawyers, are required in our artifi- 
cial state of society, but the labourer, the 
farmer, and the mechanic, are absolutely in- 
dispensable. The merchant to be occupied 
with advantage, must have capital; and the 
man of science must possess abilities. If a 
parent, through mistake, places his son in a 
sphere for which his talents or his means are 
‘not likely to qualify him, he is preparing a 
thorny road for his future journey. A young 
map may possess an understanding which 
would render him useful and respectable as a 
mechanic, and be miserably qualified for the 
bench or the bar. A mind fully adequate to 
the common operations of husbandry, may be 
totally destitute of the clearness and force 
| which are required to discriminate the shades 
land characters of disease, and to apply the 
| appropriate remedies. Of the two mistakes 

it is more eligible to place a young man in a 
station below than in one above his proper 
sphere; for the aspiring tendency of our na- 
ture, when assisted by powers of a superior 
order, will probably raise the youth who is 
placed too low, without detracting from his 
usefulness or respectability. But the one who 
is placed too high, is apt to deseend with an 
ill grace, or be continually labouring to sus- 
tain his station, in a manner which, while it 
seriously encroaches on his own comfort, ex- 
cites the pity or contempt of his acquaintances. 
The subject may be summed up in a few 
words. To render a family permanently com- 
fortable, it is essential that the individuals 
composing it should be prepared by education 




















world. ‘There are very few parents who can 
transmit to their posterity, such wealth and 
authority as David committed to his son and 
successor, but all may bequeath to them the 
pathetic admonition which holds a conspicu- 
ous place among the last acts of his memor- 
able life : “ And thou Solomon, my son, know 
thou the God of thy father, and serve him 
with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind: 
for the Lord searcheth all hearts and under- 
standeth all the imaginations of the thoughts; 
if thou seek him he will be found of thee, but 
if thou forsake him he will cast thee off for 
ever. LWS. 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 
From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


We need no better evidence that a cause is 
a bad one, than to find that its supporters 
think it necessary to resort either to false- 
hood, or to the suppression of truth, for the 
purpose of sustaining it. Such is the evi- 
dence which we have against the cause of 
slavery. The editors enlisted directly or in- 
directly in its behalf, both in the northern 
and southern states, have cautiously abstained 
from publishing the accounts given in Jamaica 
papers friendly to emancipation, such as the 
Falmouth (Jam.) Post, for instance, while 
they have published the contrary accounts 
taken from papers in the interest of specu- 
lators, who wish to produce temporary diffi- 
culties, and to exaggerate the statement of 
such as may exist, with a view to profit, 
either by raising the price of sugar, or by 
purchasing the estates of non-residents at a 
low rate. 

The following extract, which the anti-abo- 
lition papers have not published, from the ob- 
servations made by Sir Lionel Smith, gover- 
nor of Jamaica, in a conference with some of 
the planters, shows the true character and 
motives of the unfavourable accounts which 
have been given. 

* Andrew Simpson said he had heard that 
the people had been told that the governor 
did not wish them to work, and that he would 
be vexed with them if they did. 

“ Sir Lionel replied, that he was aware that 
white men were going about the country dis- 
guised as policemen, pretending to have his 
(Sir Lionel’s) authority, telling the people 
not to work. He knew well their intention 
and design; he understood the trick. You 
are anzious (said his excelleney) to produce 
a panic, to reduce the value of property, to 
create dismay, in order that you may specu- 
late, by reducing the present value of pro- 
perty: but you will be disappointed, notwith- 
standing a press sends forth daily abuse 
against me, and blackguard and contemptible 
remarks. J assure you Iam up to your tricks.” 

Not only have our mercantile and political 
papers failed to publish the above explanation, 
but most of them have omitted to mention 
the declaration of the governor of Jamaica, 
made in his message to the legislature, that 
the peeve of colour had proved themselves 
worthy of the boon of liberty which had been 
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conferred on them. And many of our papers| the West Indies made upon Messrs. Calhoun 
which publish the unfavourable accounts, have | and Clay was subsequent to the speech of the 
withheld the interesting letter of W. R.| latter. Had it occurred before, it might per- 
Hayes,* from Barbadoes, although the New| haps have mitigated his denunciations of abo- 
York Commercial Advertiser, a colonization | lition. 
paper, had stated that Hayes’ testimony could 
be fully relied on. The National Gazette, of 
Philadelphia, has been applied to, to publish New Haven, Feb. 21st, 1839. 
this letter, and its publishers have absolutely} Sir—If the following statement confirma- 
refused to do so, either with or without pay-| tory of the facts stated in the letter of Mr. 
ment for its insertion. How can the readers| Hayes, from Barbadoes, published a few days 
of such a paper know the true state of things ?| since, may in any way subserve the cause of 
It is a question, worthy of the considera-| truth and righteousness, it is at your disposal. 
tion of abolitionists, how far they are assist-|[t was communicated to me by the senior 
ing in riveting the chains of slavery, by| partner of one of the most extensive shipping 
lending their countenance and patronage to| houses in this city connected with the West 
newspapers, which, in relation to this subject, | Indies trade. 
will publish the distorted accounts on one side| A Mr. Jackson,a planter from St. Vincents, 
of the question, but will not publish the truth has been in this city within a few days, and 
on the other side, even if they are paid for it.| says that the emancipation of the slaves on 
After all these efforts at concealment, the} that island works extremely well; and thai 
public will soon be enlightened ; for even the| his plantation produces more, and yields a 
Jamaica papers, which are in the interest of| larger profit than it has ever done before. 
the speculators, as soon as they come to| The emancipated slaves now do in eight 
statements of facts, render their complaints | hours what was before considered a two days’ 
ridiculous. The most enormous grievance| task, and he pays the labourers a dollar a 
which they have been able to state, is, that | day. 
on some few plantations, whose owners had} Mr. Jackson farther states that he, and a 
refused to comply with the wishes of the| Mr. Nelson of Trinidad, with another gentle- 
people of colour to engage them by the sea-|man from the same islands, have been to 
son at 2s. 6d. Jamaica currency, or 354 cents| Washington, and conferred with Mr. Calhoun 
a day, taking out of even that sum an enor-/|and Mr. Clay, to endeavour to concert some 
mous charge for the rent of their hovels—on | plan to get coloured labourers from this coun- 
such plantations, when the gathering of the| try to emigrate to those islands, as there is a 
sugar crop came on, which is the most severe | great want of hands. They offer one dollar 
farming work known, the coloured people, |a day for every able bodied hand. The gen- 
with a sagacity which does them credit, re-| tlemen at Washington were pleased with the 
fused to work sixteen hours out of the twenty-| idea of thus disposing of the free blacks at 
four, at a less price than five shillings, or 71| the South, and would encourage their efforts 
cents a day. hen it is considered, that a| to induce that class of the coloured people to 
dollar a day, in hay or harvest time, is a|emigrate. Mr. Calhoun remarking that it 
common price for twelve or fourteen hours| was the most feasible plan of colonizing the 
labour in our northern states, the claim to 71| free blacks that had ever been suggested. 
cents for 16 hours of more severe labour, will 
not appear at all unreasonable on the part of| comes in so direct a channel as leaves no 
the 5 - a freedmen, especially as it was|room to doubt its correctness. What our 
made of persons who would not employ them| southern champions of slavery will now say 
regularly, at moderate wages, and who must} to this direct testimony from their brother 
of necessity have them, in the cropping of| planters of the West Indies, of the practica- 
the cane, and the boiling of the sugar. bility and safety of immediate emancipation, 
A statement contained in one of the letters| remains to be seen. 
published in this number of our paper, con- Truly yours, 
cerning a plantation in Jamaica, where the Amos Townsenp, Jr. 
crop of sugar is increased twenty-five hogs- 
heads this year and is expected to be doubled — 


in 1840 from what it was in 1837, shows the Good Conduct of the West India Slaves. 


real advantages of emancipation, to those 
planters who are not induced, by schemes of} Messrs. Editors;—From Capt. Hodgson’s 
speculation, nor by the remains of the arbi-| new work, just received from London, enti- 
trary disposition which slaveholding fosters, | tled “ Truths from the West Indies,” I ex- 
to treat their labourers with illiberality. tract the following : 
** While every thing around him (the slave) 
, = _ | was violence and excitement; hearing him- 
Later and stilt better from the West Indies. | self at all moments stigmatised as the vilest 
We take from the New York Commercial | of the vile ; exposed to the most capricious 
Advertiser, a colonization paper, the following and most brutal treatment; marked out as 
letter, which confirms and strengthens the| the object for future slaughter, might not 
previous favourable news of the workings of| some little ebullition of the human passions 
immediate and absolute emancipation. it is| have been pardoned? Thank God, he gave 
probable that the call which the planters from | no handle to his tyrants; all remained tran- 
quil ; nought occurred at which the friends 
of the negro need sigh. Tens, yea, hundreds 


Extract from a letter to a merchant of this city. 





* Jnserted in “ The Friend,” 234 ult. 
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of thousands of human beings were cooped up, 
panting for the blessed boon vouchsated to 
them in prospective by England; but they 
waited with a patience more than human for 
the fulfilment of the promise. And these 
were savages! Alas for the misapplication of 
terms! All this opposition to emancipation, 
it ig true, envenomed still more deeply the 
feelings of the colonists against their slaves, 
but signally failed in goading these poor peo- 
ple into a display of impatience or irritation 
(the great wish of the planters,) and which 
would have afforded a corroboration of their 
assertions as to the awful position in which 
the mad scheme of freeing the blacks had 
placed them.”—Coloured American. 





— . 
From the National Intelligencer. 


REMARKS OF MR. GIDDINGS, (OF OHIO.) 
Wreonrspay, Ferrvary 13, 1839, 


Upon his motion to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill to erect a bridge over the 
Eastern Branch of the Potomac. 


Mr. Giddings said : Having moved to strike 
out the enacting clause of the bill, it becomes 
my duty to assign to the house my reasons for 
the motion. Before I enter upon those rea- 
sons, I beg leave to assure the house that the 
motion arises from no feeling of hostility to 
this district. No, sir, so far from feelings of 
that description, I would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, deal liberally from the, funds of 
the nation to improve, beautify, and adorn 
this city, and render it worthy of the nation. 
I say, sir, under ordinary circumstances I 
would go as far in this respect as he who now 
goes furthest. But I have made up my mind, 
after much reflection and much thought upon 
the subject, that it is my duty, under the pre- 
sent state of things, to oppose all appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia, which are 
not requisite for continuing the operations of 


This is the amount of my information, and | a with convenience to the nation. 


would be understood, sir, as saying that, 
\under existing circumstances, I think we 
| should have in view, while making these ap- 
propriations, the possible, and perhaps | ought 
jt say the probable, removal of the seat of 
government to some free state. The conclu- 
sions to which I have arrived are, that its 
permanent continuance here is doubtful. It 
is this doubt as to the continuance of this city 
as the seat of government which has led me 

to think the appropriation of $30,000 contem- 

| plated by this bill would not be a judicious 
expenditure. If the government of these 
United States shall be removed to a distant 
state, the proposed bridge cannot be consi- 
dered of much national importance, and of 
course the money would be, in a great de- 
gree, lost. 

But, sir, I will assign my reasons for sup- 
posing that the seat of government will be re- 
moved. It is known, sir, that the slave trade, 
in its worst and most abhorrent forms, is car- 
ried on here to an alarming extent. 

Mr. Glascock called Mr. Giddings to order. 

The chairman (Mr. Rencher, of North 
Carolina,) decided that Mr. G. was assigning 
his reasons why the bill ought not to pass, 
and was in order. 
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Mr. Giddings resumed. When interrupted, 
Mr. Chairman, I was saying that the slave 
trade was carried on to an alarming extent. 
We are told by some honourable gentlemen, 
that the subject of its continuance cannot be 
discussed in this house; that a dissolution of 
the Union would follow as the inevitable con- 
sequence of any interference with this traffic 
on the part of congress. On the other hand, 
I have come to the conclusion, that northern 
men, who have, from their infancy, been bred 
up in the love of liberty, where every precept 
impressed upon their youthful minds, every 
principle of their maturer years, has habitu- 
ated them to think of the slave trade with 
disgust and abhorrence, to contemplate it as 
only existing among barbarous and uncivilized 
nations, to logk upon it with horror—I say, 
sir, that it is my opinion that such men can 
never consent to continue the seat of govern- 
ment in the midst of a magnificent slave mar- 
ket. I say it distinctly to the committee, to 
the nation, and to the world, that northern 
men will not consent to a continuance of our 
national councils, where their ears are assailed, 


our people have endeavoured to express to 
this house their views of the slave trade, as 
carried on here. We refuse to hear them— 
we treat their petitions with contempt; but, 
in answer, say, “ Your money shall be taken 
for the improvement of this city, although it 
be a slave market ; we will not hear your ob- 
| jections to the slave trade, but we will tax 
you to build a slave market.” This, sir, is 
wrong—it is palpably wrong. 

But, sir, | was saying that the appropria- 
tion was for the benefit of this district princi- 
pally. It is to be made for the benefit of the 
people of this district ; and what is their lan- 
guage to those whose funds are now sought 
to be thus appropriated? The language of the 
people of this district is expressed in their 
memorials lately presented in both houses of 
congress. In those memorials the free and 
independent citizens who petition us in re- 
gard to the slave trade of this district are 
termed “a BAND OF FANATICS.” ‘Their pe- 
titions are termed “ SEDITIOUS MEMORIALS.” 
Their efforts to stop the inhuman and bar- 
barous practice of selling men, women, and 





while coming to the capitol, with the voice of | children, are termed * Fout and UNNATURAL,” 


the auctioneer, publicly proclaiming the sale | 


of human, of intelligent beings. 


[Several gentlemen. here called Mr. Gid- | 


dings to order. ~The chair, however, decided 
that Mr. G. was in order. ] 

Mr. Giddings resumed. I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your cool and impartial deci- 
sion of the question of order. I will remark 
that I was assigning my own reasons, and not 
those of any other gentleman. I say, sir, 
distinctly, that I have not commenced these 
remarks with feelings of unkindness to any 
man, or to any part of this nation. I have 
been induced to embrace the present oppor- 
tunity, from a deep and solemn sense of jus- 
tice, which I think is due to the district that 
I represent, and to a large portion of the 
northern states. They, sir, feeling an honest 
abhorrence of the slave trade, have sent in 
their petitions against it. I have myself pre- 
sented the petitions of many thousands of 
northern freemen on this subject; but their 
petitions have been disregarded, and the voice 
of those American citizens in favour of liberty 
has been silenced. Their representative, sent 
here with authority to act for them, to speak 
their views, to express their wishes, has been 
bound hand and foot by a sort of legislative 
“ strait-jacket,” so far as the subject of 
this slave trade is concerned, and his lips 


have been hermetically sealed, to prevent him | 


from a declaration of their views and demand- 
ing their rights. Sir, in an under tone upon 
this floor, I have heard gentlemen, honourable 
gentlemen, say that those citizens who have 
thus petitioned this house, should be hanged, 
if found in southern states. I pass by such 
remarks; they were made under feelings of 
excitement, and were not the real sentiments 
of their authors. But, sir, while the voices 


of northern freemen are silenced upon this/of holding his fellow man as property, or of 


floor, and their representatives here are not 
permitted to declare the sentiments of those 
who sent them, we are called on to make 
heavy appropriations of their money for the 


and congress is prayed not only to refuse a 
reading or reference of these petitions, but 
we are requested not to RECEIVE such peti- 
tions. This, sir, is the language of the peo- 
ple of this district towards those whom I am 
proud to represent; whose sentiments on this 
subject of the slave trade I openly and un- 
equivocally avow. I, sir, have been honour- 
ed with the high trust of representing the 
people thus stigmatised. But, sir, I would 
deem myself unworthy of that trust, if I per- 
mitted this language to pass unnoticed. Hon- 
ourable gentlemen have presented the memo- 
'rials of the people bere, in both houses of 
congress, and have advocated the principles, 
repeated and enlarged upon the language used. 
Sir, under all this abuse, I am asked now to 
| contribute, from the funds of the people thus 
abused, to the improvements of this city, and 
for the benefit of those who thus assail their 
| motives and stigmatise their acts. I object 
to the appropriation under these circum- 
'stances. I proresT against it, and I repeat 
| that while this state of things remains, I shall 
| be opposed to all appropriations in this dis- 
| trict, not necessary for the convenience of go- 
'vernment. I take my stand here. I now 
|avow my firm determination to give my vote 
for no further appropriations for this district, 
‘until the voice of these petitioners be heard 
and acted upon, and their prayers granted or 
refused. I say no appropriations except such 
as are really necessary for the comfortable 
| continuance of the government. 

I wish to be understood and not misrepre- 
sented. It is the slave trade to which I now 
‘allude. Not to slavery; that is another sub- 
ject. On that I may, at some other time, 
| give my views; but let no man accuse me of 
now saying any thing in regard to his right 








interfering at this time in regard to it. What 
I have said, and what I now intend to say at 
present, will relate to nothing beyond the 
slave trade. I intend to disarm my oppo- 


benefit of this district. Many thousands of| nents of all eavil in regard to the constitu- 


tional right, or to the power of congress over 
the subject. 

I am aware of the feeling which gentlemen 
have on this subject, and I assure them of 


my intention to say nothing offensive to them, , 


further than duty requires. I hope that, 
whoever shall become excited, I may speak 
and act from the conviction of sober judg. 
ment, 

I once alluded to the statements of honour- 
able gentlemen, that we cannot interfere with 
the slave trade in this district without a dis- 
solution of the Union. These threats, sir, I 
beg leave to say, I disregard. I will not 
condescend to argue the question of a disso- 
lution of the Union for such reasons. I will 
leave that question to be discussed by those 
who deein the slave trade in this district more 
important than a continuance of the Union. 
But should a dissolution take place, the ap- 
propriation would surely be of little import- 
ance. 

I, sir, have alluded to the fact, that on the 
beautiful avenue, in front of the capitol, mem- 
bers of congress, during this session, have 
heard the harsh voice of an inhuman auc- 
tioneer publicly selling human beings, while 
they were on their way to the capitol. They 
have, also, been compelled to turn aside from 
their path to permit a coffle of slaves, males 
and females, chained to each other by their 
necks, to pass on their way to this national 
slave iil: 

[Mr. Howard, of Maryland, called Mr. 
Giddings to order. The chair decided Mr. G. 
to be in order, and desired him to proceed. 
Mr. Williams appealed, but afterwards with- 
drew his appeal, and the chair desired Mr. 
G. to proceed.] 

Mr. Giddings resumed. I say, sir, these 
things are abhorrent to northern men, and, in 
my opinion, will not be endured by them. I, 
for one, will never consent to hold our national 
councils where we cannot look out of our win- 
dows, without the liability of baving our feel- 
ings wounded by seeing our fellow beings, 
men, women, and children, indiscriminately 
chained by the neck, and driven by the capi- 
tol. My feelings and my principles forbid it. 
The early impressions of my childhood were 
opposed to it. From my earliest recollection 
I was tought to regard it with horror. I then 
supposed it only existed among” barbarous, 
among savage nations. 

Mr. Howard again called Mr. G. to order. 

The chair called on Mr. Howard to reduce 
his point of order to writing. From this de- 
cision Mr. H. appealed, and the proceedings 
resulted in refusing Mr. G. permission to pro- 
ceed with his remarks. 


A good example.—-“ As the impression ge- 
nerally prevails, that most steamboat disasters 
have their origin in the excessive use of ar- 
dent spirits, the owners have concluded to dis- 
continue the use of a bar.” 

The above is copied from the advertisement 
of J. & R. Yeatman & Co. concerning the 
steamboat John Randolph, which will ply be- 
tween Nashville and New Orleans during the 
boating season. 
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ee eee Samm eee comes te nna ratenaneaR A Oe emerson cn 

For“ The Friend.” | gin Mary and eupposed to be the son of Jo-|rative, p- 38. That upon some urging him to 

EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH OF FRIENDS-|seph, who about 1700 years past, appeared | give an instance of one English Quaker, that 

ee = in the world, was manifest in the flesh,|he ever heard pray to Christ; William Penn 

On the Divinity and Offices of our Lord and wrought wonderful miracles, preached excel- | being present, a I am an Englishman, and 

Saviour Jesus Christ. lent doctrine, underwent a great agony, died|a Quaker, and I own, 1 have oft prayed to 

(Centinwed Gets p 375) for our sins, rose again for our justification, | Christ Jesus, even him that was crucified. 

JOHN FIELD. and ascended into heaven, and is there the| This, he says, was in the year 1678, which 

In an essay, entitled “A Testimony to|one Mediator between God and man, the Man| was five years after the publishing of that 

Christ, his Sacrifice and Ordinances, &c.” I| Christ Jesus, to whom all judgment is com-| book, [viz. William Penn’s Discourse of the 

find the following sentiments, viz.— mitted and power given, and who declared |General Rule of faith and life,] from which 

“ And I do assure thee [reader] the Qua-/himself the Light of the world, and was be-|he attempts to prove him a Deist; that is, a 

kers preach and expect salvation Ly no other | fore the world began, and exhorted to believe \denier of the man Christ Jesus, that was 
Christ, than he that the prophets prophesied | in the Light, and is as truly now in the true | crucified.”—Journal, p. 451. 

of, who was made a sacrifice for sin, tasted 


believers, as he was of old; yea, in all, ex- 
death for every man, and is that one offering 


cept they are reprobates. And the same 
that perfects for ever them that are sanctified, | Jesus Christ, they firmly believe, shall him-| In the “Switch for the Snake,” makes 
by whose stripes they are healed, and by 


self descend from heaven with a shout, with | these observations, viz.— 
whose merits, through faith in and obedience | the voice of the archangel and with the trump| ‘“ The Quakers dispute against these, viz. 
to him, they are saved.”—Preface p. 2. of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first. | the outward sufferings and death of Christ, 
“ First, The Quakers own Christ. Although 



























JOSEPH WYETH, 


And they own and believe there shall be a|and place the merit and satisfaction, in the 
F. E. [an opponent] saith, the Quakers do|resurrection, both of the just and unjust.”— 
p- 12.—1700. 


RICHARD ASHBY, JOHN FIDDEMAN, AND JOHN 
CADE. 


deny Jesus of Nazareth to be both God and 
man, and they preach up the Light within 
all men, to be the Jesus, the Christ and none 
other, therefore the Quakers preach up an- 
other Jesus Christ. 

“ Ans. This is false ; for the Quakers own 
Jesus of Nazareth, and that Christ is both 
God and man, according to the Scriptures: 
And they preach up no other Christ than he 
that Micah prophesied, c. v. 2. saying, Thou, 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
amongst the thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me that is to 
be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting : Who was 
born of the virgin, Matt. i. 18. 24. Of whom 
John writes, that he was the Word that was 
with God, and the Word was God: the same 
was in the beginning with God: all things 
were made by him, and without him was not 
any thing made that was made: in him was 
life, and the life was the light of men, John i. 
1—4. That was the true Light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world. 
See also v. 14. The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us; and John viii. 12. 
Christ said, ‘I am the Light of the world.’ 
This and no other is the Jesus Christ they 
preach, that men might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that believ- 
ing, they might have life through his name, 
John xx. 31.” 

To the charge that the Quakers preach up 
another Jesus crucified in all men, he says— 







From an essay, written by these Friends, 
entitled “ A Tender Salutation of Love,” &c. 
the following is extracted. After speaking of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in bringing men 


to see, and to bewail, their sinful and undone | 


condition, they say :— 
“Thus men being sensible of the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin, they will mourn and 


allegorical sufferings and blood of their light 
within, inwardly shed,” &c. 

“« This assertion of the Snake, is not alle- 
gorically, but literally a lie; for we acknow- 
ledge the satisfaction made by Christ to his 
Father, but we do deny that groundiess and 
dangerous nection, of his having paid, and his 
Father exacted, that strict and rigorous satis- 
faction, by undergoing the self-same punish- 
ment and pains that the damned suffer in hell. 

“« We own the merit of his outward death 
and sufferings, but dispute against the misap- 
plication of that merit, to ungodly men, con- 





look unto the Lord in much sorrow, and con- 
fess, against thee only have I sinned; and 
these know the spirit of grace and supplica- 
tion to be poured upon them, and they loo 

upon him whom they have pierced, and they 
mourn for him. And it is thus the precious 
effects of the spirit of grace take place in the 
heart; and the inward eye is opened to look 
upon Christ, the Lamb of God, who, in the 
unspeakable love of God the Father, came 


into the world and suffered and died for sin- | 


ners. Oh! here they will look upon the 
Lamb of God and mourn, because, as the 
prophet saith, surely he, Christ, hath borne 


our griefs and carried our sorrows, yet we | 


did esteem him stricken, smitten of God and 
afflicted ; but he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and with his stripes we are healed. Oh! 
come, ye that are wounded, come to Christ 
the Lamb of God; his healing virtue is as 


«“ This also is false ; for they preach up no efficacious as ever it was, and the love of God 


other than he that the Scriptures bear testi-| the Father is as large as ever it was, and the 
mony unto, that witnessed a good confession | !ove of Christ is the same as ever it was; he 
before Pontius Pilate, was crucified, and rose that comes unto him, he will in no wise cast 
the third day, and appeared to his disciples off.” —p. 5. 


after his resurrection, and said to them, all 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth, Matt. xxviii. 18. 
own, who hath given himself for us, an offer- 


THOMAS ELLWOOD. 


tinuing impenitently in their sins. 

“-We own and believe, that men, by con- 
tinuing impenitently in their sins, do press, 
as with sheaves, the Holy Spirit, and by such, 
their despite to the Spirit of grace, do grieve 
the good Spirit of God, which he hath shed 
abroad upon the hearts of men, in order to 
their regeneration. But have never said or 
believed, that the satisfaction made by Christ 
to the Father, and the merit thereof, consisted 
|in any allegorical suffering and blood of the 
Light within, inwardly shed. 

** We own and believe, that men, through 
obedience to the Spirit of grace, may come 
to have their consciences sprinkled from dead 
works, to serve the living God; and may, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
be made perfect in every good work to do the 
will of God, through Jesus Christ. But have 
never placed, or believed the possibility there- 
of, did consist in such allegorical death and 
sufferings, as the Snake does insinuate against 
us; no more than the apostle, in these and 
other places of Holy Writ, where he directs 
men to the Word, Christ, in them, can be 
supposed to undervalue the outward death 
and sufferings of Christ, at Jerusalem, and to 
place the satisfaction he made to the Father, 





Alluding to George Keith having once been|and the merit of it, to consist in these his 


And this is he they | in membership with Friends, he says— 


spiritual appearances, by the Holy Spirit, in 


* Yet he himself well knows, that neither | the hearts of men.”—Switch, p. 7, 8.—1699. 


ing and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smell-| he, nor William Penn, nor any of the Quakers,| ‘According to what has been already 
ing savour, Eph. v. 2.”—p. 2.—1697. ever were Deists; ever did deny, disown, or | spoken in the foregoing sections, occasionally, 

John Field, in a pamphlet entitled “ Some | disbelieve, the coming, incarnation, sufferings| concerning the divinity and incarnation of 
Observations upon the remarks on the people | and death of Christ, as man, outwardly in the | Christ, I do here of set purpose declare it as 
called Quakers,” speaking of Jesus Christ, in| flesh, his resurrection, ascension, and media-|a truth, which now is, and always hath been, 
whom they believe as the Saviour, Redeemer, | torship; and he himself has undesignedly ac- | since we were a people, believed and declared 
&c. says— quitted William Penn from his present charge | by us: That the Word which was in the be- 
“Tt is that Jesus that was born of the vir-|of Deism, by a story he told in his first nar-| ginning with God, by which all things were 
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made, did, in the fulness of time, according 
to the appointment of the Father, take flesh, 
and was born of the Virgin Mary, and that 
in that body of flesh the fulness of the God- 
head dwelt bodily. Thus, in the largeness of 
the expression, and sense of Scripture, we do 
truly and sincerely own, according to John i. 
14. that the Word was made flesh, &c. dwelt 
on the earth, and took on him, not the nature 


of angels; not apy aerial or fantastical body; 


but the seed of Abraham and David; and 
this he did for the same reason and behoof 
mentioned by the apostie, Heb. ii. 17, 18. 
Wherefore in all things it behoveth him to 
be made like unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful High Priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people. 
he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted. For 
which infinite love of Jesus Christ, in being 
both the Saviour and Reconciler of men to| 
God, through himself, we sincereiy say with | 
the apostle, Heb. iii. 3. For this man was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses, 
inasmuch as he who hath builded the house 
hath more honour than the house.”—p. 191. 

“In the section immediately foregoing, the 
divinity and incarnation of Christ are largely 
treated of, and I have therein shown that we 
own and believe both, as declared fully and 
truly in the Holy Scriptures, and also that 
our books, rescued from the perversions of | 
this our adversary, do speak according to 
that acknowledged rule. It remains, that in 
this I now show that we have always owned, | 
in like scriptural sense, that Jesus Christ, in 
life, doctrine, and death, did fulfil his Father’s 
will, and did offer up himself a most satisfac- 
tory sacrifice for the sins of mankind, in op- 
position to the false insinuations of the Snake 
herein, who says, herein the Quakers are 
direct Socinians, for they positively deny the 
satisfaction. 

“ Under which cloudy charge ke insinuates | 
as if we did deny what the Scriptures do de- 
’ clare herein; which is false: and he might | 
with equal sincerity have said, the Church of | 
England do deny the satisfaction. For to 
come nearer, the satisfaction which is posi- 
tively denied by us, is as positively denied by | 
the Church of England, which is that rigid 
and strict notion of satisfaction which some 
had doctrinally but unscripturally laid down, 
in the terms following, viz. ‘ That man having 
transgressed the rightcous law of God, and so 
exposed to the penalty of eternal wrath, it is 
altogether impossible for God to remit or for- 
give, without a plenary satisfaction ; and that | 








For in that | 
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| which Christ did make, and which the Father| people are working in the best possible 
did accept, as mentioned and declared in Holy | manner. Whereas, during the apprentice- 
| Writ, is very false. For we do believe that|ship he could never turn out 20 in the cane 
as our Saviour does declare, John x. 18, ‘ No | piece, they now turn out 40 upon an average. 
man taketh it from me, (speaking of his life,) | Dusen the apprenticeship system, he could 
but I lay it down of myself: I have power to|never get more than five acres cleaned per 
lay it down, and | have power to take it| week; now they clean 14 and 15 in the four 
‘again. This commandment received I of my|days. He assures me that he will increase 
Father.’ I say, we do believe that as Christ|the present crop 25 hhds., and double last 
had this commandment and power from the/| year’s crop, in 1840. In Westmoreland, the 
Father, so by his pure, divine, free and volun-| people are generally working for 2s. 6d. per 
tary resignation, ‘ not as I will, but as thou | diem, but they pay back 10d. per diem, first 
‘wilt,’ Matt. xxvi. 42; he did thereby endear | gang; 7}d. the second gang; and 5d. the third 
\the Father’s love unto him, as himself de-| gang, for house and grounds, so that husband, 
clares, verse 17, Therefore doth my Father | wife, and children, pay rent for their house 
love me, because I lay down my life. And (as they call it) and provision grounds. The 
|this, his free, and unconstrained, voluntary | hue and cry raised against the people has 
offering of himself as a ransom for all, did| been most malicious, base, and undeserved. 
include his agony on the mount, and his| All will be well if the masters do not give too 
agony on the cross; in fine, it includes all his | much opposition, and if they will but manage 


} 





sufferings, both inward and outward, whereby 


|than when the people were apprentices. At 


he became a complete, perfect, and satisfac- 
tory sacrifice, and as such was accepted of 
the Father. This briefly, but truly, and ac- 
cording to Scripture, is a short account of the 
satisfaction which we do positively own; as 
the former is an account of the satisfaction 
which we do positively deny.” —p. 230, 231, 


232. 


LETTERS FROM JAMAICA. 


A recent number of the Emancipator con- 
tains a set of letters of late date from Jamaica. 
For the benefit of the readers of “* The 
Friend,” we give below a selection from 
them, sufficient, as being the testimony of 
unbiased and honest witnesses, to counteract 
the statements of interested managers and a| 
venal press. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF BAPTIST MIS- 
SIONARIKES. 


Respecting the working of the people as 
free labourers, they have manifested every 
disposition in this parish. On every property 
connected with my church, they turned out 
on Monday, the 6th of August, and continued | 
to labour until forbidden by their employers, | 
because they would not accede to their terms, 
which would have made their condition worse 


the present, all are at work, and working 
well; but, from the determination mani- 
fested by some of the attorneys and managers 
to thwart and embarrass the new system as 
much as possible, I fear that on the first of 
November they will attempt to raise new 





difficulties. The terms in this parish are 


fairly. On every estate where there is a good 
manager, every thing is prospering. 
(Signed) Tomas BurcHe.. 


Mount Carey, Parish of St. James, 
Oct. 29, 1838. 


As to the working of the free system, I 
can only say that the people are working in 
every instance in which they could reason- 
ably be expected to do so. The greater part 
are working at 1s. 8d. per day, house and 
grounds free, or at job work, where they 
commonly earn from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. per 
day of 8 or 9 hours; but I wi!l tell you more 
on all the foregoing subjects when I see you. 


(Signed) Tuomas T. Aszort. 
St. Ann’s Bay, Nov. 6, 1838, 


Every where the people are willing and 
anxious to work for moderate wages, say 
2s. 6d. per day, out of which they pay back 


| 10d. per day for house and grounds, leaving 


only 1s. 8d., out of which they have to pro- 
vide clothing, education for their children, 
doctor for their families, and those little extra 
comforts which their improved condition na- 
turally leads them to expect. In most places, 
this sum has been agreed to, but in a few it 
has been refused. The people have, how- 
ever, suffered dreadfully from a systematic 
course of vexatious oppression on the part of 
their masters. Victims have been selected 
and discharged from the properties; their 
stock carried to the pound ; their wages with- 


held on the slightest occasions, and when they 


have summoned their masters, a plea has been 
urged in defence, that they were not ordered 
to do the work, and this, weak and dishonest 
as it was, has been admitted by a corrupt 


there was no other way by which God could| generally one and eight pence per diem for | magistracy as valid, and the people thus de- 
obtain satisfaction, or save men, than by in- | cleaning three hundred cane roots, or work-| prived of their earnings, as well as char 


flicting the penalty of infinite wrath and ven-|ing nine hours; house, and grounds, and| with the cost of the suit. 


geance on Jesus Christ, the second person in 


Much remains to 


\medical attendance, free of charge. A responsible magistracy must be 


Ser-| be done. 


the trinity, who, for sins past, present, and to | vants, 81. 107. 12/. 14/. and 167. per annum, | appointed as sole arbitrators between masters 
come, hath wholly borne and paid it to the | according to age and abilities. Trades, from|and servants, and equal laws enacted for all 


offended infinite justice of his Father.’ 


* This, reader, is the satisfaction, or strict 
and rigid notion of it which we do deny, and 
which William Penn, as quoted by the Snake, 
p- 154, does totally exclude, as anon I shall 

ave occasion more largely to show. But 
that we do from hence deny the satisfaction 


161. to 251. per annum, with house and | classes. 

grounds. Head people, from 18/. to 301. per; I heard yesterday, that on two estates the 
annum. On one estate, about one mile dis-| people had, on November the first, been re- 
tant from this place, the people agreed to| quested to sign their hands to a paper, bind- 
work by job, to clean canes at 20s. per acre ;|ing themselves for twelve months, to work 
dig cane holes at 16 dollars per acre; and| for 1s. 8d. per day, out of which they were 
the manager has frequently told me that the | to pay 1s. 3d. for house and grounds, leaving 
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only 5d. a day for their labour. This was 
too bad, and consequently repelled by the 


ple. 
7 (Signed) Samve.t OvenTon. 


Seneca, Hanover, Nov. 6, 1838. 


You remember my deacon, James Finlay- 
son? he is one of the noblest abolitionists I 
know. At a school-meeting we had a few 
weeks since, he made a noble speech. Bro- 
ther Knibb took it down; and I think if sent 
to America, it would cheer the hearts of some 
of the good men there, to know what are 
the thoughts and the feelings of an emanci- 
pated slave. 

Saturday was a very unfavourable day, on 
account of the heavy rains, but we had more 
than two thousand people, including Sabbath 
school children, at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the enlargement to our chapel. 
Brethren Knibb, Abbott, and Dexter, with 
brother Hornby, Wesleyan missionary, were 
present. The service was an interesting one, 
and on the following Sabbath I baptised fifty- 
five persons. Brother Abbott spent the Sab- 
bath with us, and also brother Dexter, who 
was detained by the heavy rain. On the 
whole, this was a profitable day. 


(Signed) Jonn Crark. 
Brown’s Town, St. Ann's, Nov. 6, 1838. 


My dear Brother Leavitt,—The preceding 
extracts will, I hope, be useful in the glorious 
cause in which we love to labour. I have 
little to add respecting the state of things in 
this, or in the parish of St. John. We have 
not got overseers and attorneys to change 
generally with the times, and so cannot ex- 
pect all will come round to general satisfac- 
tion in a day; but there can be no going 
back to the old system of savage slavery— 
oaths, abuse, and attempts to treat the people 
as before, will be resisted steadily ; and where 
overseers are irreclaimable, they must seek 
for despotism in America, or Cuba, for here 
the people will not long bear it, but will 
leave the estates where it is continued, to be 
cultivated by emigrants and Hill Coolies, 
when such can be obtained. I enclose some 
pieces from the Falmouth Post, and would 
recommend your exchanging your Emanci- 
pator with that paper, which is the only one 
now on which you can depend for correct 
information. Brother Knibb thinks of start- 
ing a paper very soon, and Dr. Palmer is 
daily expected to conduct another in Spanish 
Town. 

A member of the church has just informed 
me that his master has discharged all his 
white men, on account of the treatment the 
overseer was giving the people, and com- 
mitted the whole charge to him, and a few 
others chosen by him to assist; and that the 
people are working cheerfully, and the work 
going on well. The master gives secretly 
£40 per annum to this person, and other ad- 
vantages, to encourage him. 

From brother Hutchins, of Savanna la 
Mer, Westmoreland, [ have heard that “ the 
people are going on well where the planters 
will let them ;” and this is the general truth 
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all over the island. With kind Christian | ably performed, but as attended with a super- 


love, I remain, dear brother, yours most 
affectionately, 
Joun CiLarx. 





Nors.—The sums named are in Jamaica currency— 
10d., what you call a shilling; 1s. 8d., your quarter 
dollar, &c. 


ON PRAYER. 


Prayer is both very profitable and a neces- 
sary duty commanded, and fit to be practised 
frequently by all Christians: but as we can 
do nothing without Christ, so neither can we 
pray without the concurrence and assistance 
of his Spirit. Prayer is twofold, inward and | 
outward. Inward prayer is that secret turn- 


added influence and motion of the Spirit, 
therefore, we cannot fix upon set times to 
pray outwardly, so as to lay a necessity to 
speak words at such and such times, whether 
we feel this heavenly influence and assistance 
or no; for that we judge were a tempting of 
God, and a coming before him without due 
preparation. We think it fit for us to present 
ourselves before him by this inward retire- 
ment of mind, and so to proceed further, as 
his Spirit shall help us and draw us there- 
unto; and we find that the Lord accepts of 
this, yea, and seeth meet sometimes to exer- 
cise us in this silent place, for the trial of our 
patience, without allowing us to speak further, 
that He may teach us not to rely upon out- 


ing of the mind towards God, whereby, being ward performances, or satisfy ourselves, as 


secretly touched and awakened by the light 
of Christ in the conscience, and so bowed 
down under a sense of its iniquities, unwor- 
thiness and misery, it looks up to God; 
and joining with the secret shinings of the 
seed of God, it breathes towards him; and is 
constantly breathing forth some secret desires 
and aspirations towards him. It is in this 
sense that we are so frequently in Scripture 
commanded to pray continually. Which can- 
not be understood of outward prayer, because 
it were impossible that men should be always 
upon their knees, expressing words of prayer. 
Outward prayer is, when as the spirit being 


thus in the exercise of inward retirement, and | 


feeling the breathing of the Spirit of God to 
arise powerfully in the soul, receives strength 
and liberty by a superadded motion and influ- 
ence of the Spirit, to bring forth either audi- 
ble sighs, groans, or words, and that either 
in public assemblies, or in private, or at meat, 
&c. As inward prayer is necessary at all 
times, so long as the day of man’s visitation 


more, for the practice of it; because he no 
sooner retires in his mind, and considers him- 


prayer needing a greater and superadded in- 
fluence and motion of the Spirit, [of Christ] 
as it cannot be continually practised, so 


tually performed, until the mind be sometime 
acquainted with the inward; therefore, such 
as are diligent and watchful in their minds, and 
much retired in the exercise of this inward 


———————— 


the outward, because that the holy influence 
doth more constantly attend them, and being 


that called the Lord’s prayer, is a prescribed 


prayers of the Pharisees. Because outward 


EE 
Se 


which must follow it, and cannot be accept- 


lasteth he never wants some influence, less or | 


neither can it be so readily so as to be effec- | 


too many do, with the saying of our prayers ; 
and that our dependence upon Him may be 
the more firm and constant, to wait for the 
holding out of this sceptre, and for his allow- 
ance to draw near unto him. We question 
not but many through neglect of this inward 
watchfulness and retiredness of mind, miss 
many precious opportunities to pray, and 
thereby are guilty in the sight of God. That 
there is a necessity of this inward retirement 
of the mind, as previous to prayer, that the 
Spirit may be felt to draw thereunto appears, 
that in most of those places where prayer is 
commanded, watching is prefixed thereunto 
as necessary to go before ; as Matt. xxiv. 42, 
Mark, xiii. 33, and xiv. 38, Luke, xxi. 36, 
from which it is evident that this watching 
was to go before prayer. Now to what end 
is this watching or what is it, but a waiting 
to feel God’s Spirit to draw unto prayer, that 
so it may be done acceptably? For since we 
are to pray always in the spirit, and cannot 
pray of ourselves without it, acceptably, this 
watching must be for this end recommended 
to us as preceding prayer, that we may 
watch and wait for the seasonable time to 





self in God’s presence, but he finds himself| pray, which is, (and only is) when the Spirit 
in the practice of it. Outward exercise of| moves thereunto. 


This necessity of the 
Spirit’s moving and concurrence, appears 
abundantly from that of the apostle, Rom. viii. 
26, 27, “ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities: for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. And he that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 





prayer, are more capable to be in the use of mind of the Spirit, because he maketh inter- 


cession for the saints according to the will of 
God.” This necessity of the Spirit to true 


better acquainted with, and accustomed to| prayer, appears from Eph. vi. 18, and Jude 
the motions of God’s Spirit, can easily per-|20, where the apostle commands to pray 
ceive and discern them. If any object, that | always in the Spirit and watching thereunto; 


which is as much as if he had said, that we 


form of prayer, I answer, that I know of none| were never to pray without the Spirit or 
who use not other prayers. This was com-| watching thereunto. And Jude showeth us 
manded to the disciples while yet weak, | that such prayers as are in the Holy Ghost, 
before they had fully received the dispensa-| (and those) only, tend to the building up of 
tion of the gospel, not that they should only | ourselves in our most holy faith— From Brief 
use it in praying, but that he might show| Selections from the writings of Friends. 

them by one example, that their prayers — 

ought to be short, and not like the long 


Lace made by Caterpillars. 
A curious species of manufacture has been 


prayer depends upon the inward, as that| contrived by an officer of engineers residi 


j}at Munich. It consists of Jace and veils, wit 





} 
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From lines written at the first view of the Falls, Aug. 13, 1838, 
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open patterns in them, made entirely by cater- 


: ’ : * can scan, 
pillars. The following oe the mode of ae Still greater is thy mercy shown to weak, dependent 
ceeding adopted :—Having made a paste o Tease 


the leaves of the plant on which the species 
of caterpillar he employs feeds, he spreads it 
thinly over a stone, or other flat substance of 
the required size. He then, with a camel- 
hair pencil dipped in olive-oil, draws the 
atterns he wishes the insects to leave open. 
This stone is then placed in an inclined posi- 
tion, and a considerable number of caterpillars 
are placed at the bottom. A peculiar species 
is chosen, which spins a strong web, and the 
animals commence at the bottom, eating and 
spinning their way to the top, carefully avoid- 
ing every part touched by the oil, but devour- 
ing every other part of the paste. The ex- 
treme lightness of these veils, combined with 
some strength, is truly surprising. One of 
them, measuring 26} by 17 inches, weighed 
only a grain and a half, a degree of lightness 
which will appear more strongly by contrast 
with other fubrics. One square yard of the 
substance of which these veils are made, 
weighs 4} grains; whilst one square yard of 
silk gauze weighs 137 grains ; and one square 
yard of the finest net weighs 262} grains. 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
TO NIAGARA. 


For him Thou cloth’st the fertile globe with herbs, and 
fruit, and seed, 

For him the seas, the lakes, the streams, supply his 
homely need. 


Around, on high, or far, or near, the universal whole 

Proclaims thy glory, as the orbs in their fixed courses 
roll; 

And from creation’s grateful voice the hymn ascends 
above, 

While heaven re-echoes back to earth, the chorus, 
“ God is Love.” 
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The unusual space occupied in the present 
number by matters having relation, in different 
forms, to slavery and the coloured people, 
need not alarm any description of our readers 
with the idea that we are in danger of losing 
sight of the original plan of the Journal. 
But though we have no intention of changing 
it either into a colinization or an anti-slavery 
paper, yet we think it right to keep in view 
a subject which has for three quarters of a 
century been the occasion of deep concern in 
our religious society, which at the present 
time intensely engages the attention and the 
feelings of a great portion of the community 
Hail! monarch of the world of floods, whose majesty | at large, and which, we hope and trust, will 


and might, not cease to press with weight until the curse 
First dazzlez, then enraptures, then o’erawes the aching | of slavery shall be removed from the land. 


BY J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 


wii chen Se he bi intel dial nit The several accounts from Jamaica and Bar- 
sae: & pe y badoes will contribute to the end of correct 
informatiom from that quarter. The speech 


Grows dim beneath the splendour of thy glorious 
watery throne. inserted of the member from Ohio, Giddings, 


No fleets can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee 
stay— 


in the first place a curious and apt specimen 
But onward, onward, onward, thy march still holds its 


of the temper—the testy temper—of the 
southern delegation, in regard to every thing 
touching their “ peculiar institutions ;” and, 
secondly, another proof that, despite of the 
Atherton resolutions and other expedients to 
prevent free discussion, there are yet a few 
|noble minds in Congress who will not submit 
to be trammelled—who, incidentally or other- 
es will cause the sentiments of the north 
to be heard in the national councils. The 

ample sheet, ° : 
Andithe rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at speech itself, so far as it went, we deem to 
thy feet. be a sample of erect, manly thought—of digni- 


way. 
The rising mist that veils thee, as thy herald goes 
before ; 


The music that proclaims thee, is the thundering 
cataract’s roar. 


Thy diadem an emerald green, of the clearest, purest 
h 


ue, 

Set round with wreaths of snow-white foem and spray 
of feathery dew ; 

While tresses of the brightest pearls float o’er thine 


, fied and plain-dealing eloquence ; and although 
And a ary Gront tanks, the Todion of the ultimately momabehed by the House, yet a 
but just to note with respect the impartiality 
and independence evinced by the chairman, 
a southern man too, in sustaining the speaker 
against the clamour raised against him. 


wood, 

Or since his day, the.red man’s foe on his fatherdand 
have stood; 

Whoe’er has seen Ahine incense rise, or heard thy 
torrent’s roar, 

Must have bent-before the God of all, to worship and 
adore. 


; ‘ di sit 
Accept, O thon Supremely Great! O Infinite! O, God! Hiriends! Raating Reon Acs “_ 


From this primeval altar, the pare and virgin sod, The annual meeting of Friends’ Reading 
The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would| Room Association, will be held in the rooms 


y |on Apple-tree alley, on third day evening, the 
Te The! whow shia has guarded me in all my| 944 instant, at half past seven o’clock. 


For if the ocean be as nought in the hollow of thine Jos. Scatrercoop, Clerk. 
hand, 3d mo. 7th, 1839. 

And the stars of the firmament, in thy balance, grains = 

amet ail ‘eee aha Aachen A stated annual meeting of the “Contri- 

Oh! a faite of the whole, how passing omen art| butors to the Asylum for the relief of persons 


Thou! deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 


But tho’ thy power is far more vast than finite man| held at Friends’ meeting house on Mulber 


with the accompanying circumstances, furnish | 

















street, on fourth day, the 13th of third month, 
at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 
Samvet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


An adjourned meeting of the committee on 
teachers will be held on sixth day, the 15th 
inst, at 3 o’clock Pp. mM. in the committee 
room, Mulberry street. 

Tuomas Kure, Clerk. 

3d mo. 9th, 1839. 


AGENCY. 


Our esteemed friend Marrnew Purinton, 
having, on account of his advanced years, 
requested to be released from acting any 
longer as agent for “ The Friend,” Reupen 
J. Peckuam is appointed in his stead for Pro- 
vidence, R. I, and vicinity. 


Marnixp, at Friends’ meeting, Salem, Columbiana 
county, Chio, on fourth day, the 30th of first month, 
1839, Davin F. Harris, of Ashtabula county, Ohio, to 
Hannan Warrinorton, daughter of Abraham Warring- 
ton, of Salem, Ohio, 








Diep, at the residence of his grandfather, Thomas 
Carpenter, near Purchase, West Chester County, New 
York, on the 9th ult., Tuomas Carpenter, Jr. aged 
four years, and on the 16th instant, at the same place, 
our valued friend Maritra Keexer, his affectionate 
aunt, and devoted nurse through a severe and suffering 
illness. When this recently blooming little boy had 
ceascd to breathe the vital air of this world, his afflicted 
aunt was evidently labouring under the pressure of dis- 
ease; her friends, however, fondly hoped that rest, and 
freedom from the anxiety of a scene so deeply affecting 
as that through which she had passed, would restore 
her to her wonted good health; but it was otherwise 
ordered ; the worm was at the root, and so insidious 
was the progress of the complaint, that the most anxious 
solicitude of her friends, and untiring exertions of the 
professors of the healing art, failed to control it. She 
was united to the Society of Friends a few years since, 
of which she was a consistent and useful member, 
where, as also in the family circle, she will be much 
missed. Solemn is the admonition conveyed by the 
frequent recurrence of the sound of death—the child 
and the adult are alike its victims—the writer of this 
little tribute of affection, deeply felt the force of the 
charge, “ Be ye also ready,” as he watched the progress 
of the undeniable messenger, and sympathised in the 
sufferings and conflicts of those whose cases are here 
recorded—one in the budding of carly youth, and the 
other in the full strength of maturity, in a few weeks 
brought to the grave, where the mortal remains rest 
side by side. 
in Woodbury, New Jersey, on sixth day morn- 
ing the 15th ult., Any Warp, in the 93d year of her 
age. It is believed she had been the longest residenter 
in the town. Forty years ago, when the writer of this 
article was a child, he remembers her, in the same 
house in which she died, a woman advanced in years, 
moving usefully and respectably in her sphere. What 
changes are made in the lapse of forty years! But 
three families are now left of all which then composed 
the population of Woodbury! Verily, “All flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass.” 
at his residence in New York, on the 14th of 
second month, Josua Unpgruitt, in the 74th year of 
his age, an esteemed and useful member of our reli- 
gious society. He patiently endured an illness of 
nearly ten weeks’ continuance; the latter part of the 
time the disease assumed a character that deprived 
him of utterance, yet the serene and peaceful expres- 
sion of his countenance evinced that he witnessed Him 
to be near, in whom he had most firmly believed; and 
we doubt not has joined that multitude who stand 
before the throne, having washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb, 
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